THE  FOUR  GEORGES
took place. Walpole worked on the assumption that
every politician had his price, and long before he resigned
it was true:
"Had he not been a politician it cannot be doubted
that he would have been a great merchant or a great
financier. . . . His chief pre-occupation was the keep-
ing out of the rival house of Stuart, which would not
have employed the firm of Walpole and the Whigs to
keep their accounts. . . . His merciless crushing of
any rivals was simply the big firm crushing competition,
a familiar feature of commerce."1
Externally, Walpole was a bluff, hearty man, whose
habit it was always to talk bawdy at table, so that every-
body could join in the conversation. Actually, he was
jealous and vindictive; the very type of unfaux bonhomme.
As a political strategist Walpole has had few equals,
and hardly a superior. He knew that in the interests of
that Whig oligarchy, whose servant he was, the country
must be taught to think in terms of material prosperity
alone, and that enthusiasm of any kind must be repressed
at all costs. His claim to distinction lies in the thorough-
ness with which he worked for this end. Walpole was
not content merely to avoid measures calculated to
excite public opinion, for his passivity was of an active
type, if such an expression is permissible. There was no
aspect of the national life which he left untouched, one
might almost say uncontaminated, and every institution,
religious and secular, was carefully lulled to sleep. Whether
his policy was right or wrong it was all of a piece. High
statesmanship of the type of Bolingbroke and the Pitts
was utterly foreign to Walpole, and what he lacked in
1 Rosebery, Earl of: Chatham: His Early Life and Connections, pp. 144-145.
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